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parts of all except the simplest verbs, and to print in full the genitive of all nouns 
likely to perplex the tyro. 

The number of maps and plans is hardly large enough. The illustrations 
(the sources of which are given) are pertinent, but less abundant than in some 
other well-known editions of Caesar. The various topics of the introduction are 
adequately treated. The subject of military antiquities is purposely given brief 
treatment, but is well handled, and is as long as pupils will master. 

The method of grouping at the bottom of the page references to the five 
most widely used Latin grammars, seems to be an innovation, but is worth the 
trial. One feels that the editor does not consider Caesar's text as a corpus vile 
chiefly valuable for grammatical dissection, but rather as a work of great historical 
importance and of positive literary merit. 

We believe that Dr. Mather has executed his task (not his first essay in the 
classical field) with care, scholarship, and good judgment, and that Episodes of 
the Gallic and Civil Wars deserves the careful attention of all teachers of Caesar, 
and in particular of those who wish to enlarge or diversify the scope of reading in 
that author. S. C. Derby 

Columbus, Ohio 

A Handbook of Homeric Study. By Henry Browne. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1905. Pp. xvi+333; 22 plates. $2. 

The writer's aim is to treat in one book "the mass of complex problems" 
which confront the student of Homer and are not adequately dealt with by the 
usual dictionaries, commentaries, and handbooks of literature The material 
is mainly grouped around the following general topics: the relation of the cyclic 
poems to the Iliad and Odyssey, the history of Homer's text, the composition 
and authorship of the Homeric poems (supplemented by a history of the con- 
troversy on this subject), Homeric life (including geography), and the problem 
of the Homeric people, whence they came, and to what stock and civilization 
they belonged. In connection with this last topic the excavations of the last 
thirty-five years are taken up, and their more important general results are indi- 
cated. The treatment of Homeric life naturally extends only to its more general 
and obvious features, and to the chief problems connected with it. The same 
is still more true of Homeric grammar, which is properly given a very secondary 
place, for no one could expect a book like this to take the place of special works 
on grammar and antiquities. The last chapter of the book is a short one dealing 
with the epic art of Homer, and this is followed by a reasonably full index. 

It is to be feared that a large majority of our teachers of Greek in secondary 
schools, as well as some who are teaching in college, have no adequate idea of 
what Homeric study includes. They will leave Mr. Browne's book with a much 
broader and more connected view of the subject, such as will enable them to 
enjoy the poems more, and, in addition, enliven their teaching of them. But 
Jebb's Introduction to Homer would already have done this for them. What, 
then, does Mr. Browne's book add ? In the first place, it has the advantage of 
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being twenty years later than Jebb — an advantage which is very considerable 
in the portion which is concerned with archaeology and the results of excavation. 
Then Mr. Browne has not only written a considerably longer book, but his point 
of view is somewhat different. He does not cover the ground so evenly and 
systematically as Jebb, but he goes more deeply into the discussion of problems 
and the means of solving them. He shows more of the method of Homeric study 
and gives more space to the treatment of evidence. He aims, as he says, not 
to give the student "a cut and dried solution of his difficulties," but to enable 
him "to feel their true inwardness, to recognize their mutual relations, and to 
grasp the lines by which he might hope at least to reach a tolerable solution of 
them." With these features one feels that the book ought to be a good one, 
and in fact not a few will find it serviceable. It is unfortunate, however, that 
so good a plan should not have been more happily executed. The writer's 
style is labored; it runs occasionally to verbiage, and is not infrequently lack- 
ing in clearness of arrangement and lucidity of expression. The subject could 
never be a light one, but the manner of presentation in our book rather increases 
than relieves its heaviness, so that the reader must expect to spend some extra 
time and energy on this account. Then there is a lack of independent scholar- 
ship in the book. Mr. Browne seems in general to be steering his way between 
the opinions of others rather than presenting the results of a scholarly grasp of 
the subject. At times he makes his dependence upon others disagreeably evi- 
dent. For example, he devotes a whole page (168) to an itemized statement of 
his indebtedness to previous writers on the Homeric question, in which he takes 
pains in an almost amusing way to point out the patches of which his own 
theory is made up and indicate the source from which he borrowed each. He 
also shows a one-sided preference for the work of English scholars, and this 
is perhaps most evident where he treats of recent excavations. The work of 
Evans in Crete has been an exceedingly important one, but a disproportionately 
large amount of space is given to it; and very few will see the fitness in saying, 
as our book does, that "on the shoulders of Dr. A. J. Evans the mantle of the 
great German explorer [Schliemann] has worthily fallen." 

The preface states that the book is intended "mainly for professed students 
of the Homeric text." In America this cannot be interpreted to include college 
freshmen or sophomores. At any rate, Jebb would be much better suited to them. 
Nor would the book be particularly serviceable to those teachers of the classics 
who have had a thorough philological training and have kept in touch with the 
literature on Homeric topics, for they have already had access to Mr. Browne's 
authorities. But others— and they are a good many — whose time or training or 
library facilities have not enabled them to handle the scattered literature, will 
find the book worth reading. 

The twenty-five plates present illustrations that are almost always good. 

But the views of Mount Olympus and Ithaca might better have been taken 

from photographs than from Dodwell's drawings. 

Clarence P. Bill 
Adelbert College 



